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FOREWORD 



In May 1982 the Management and Personnel Office arranged for a survey 
to be made of the ethnic origin of some 3,900 civil servants in Leeds. At 
the same time, a survey was begun of applicants for Civil Service jobs in 
the Leeds area; this was undertaken during the period from 1 May to 
30 September. The purpose was to establish a sound statistical method 
for monitoring the Civil Service’s policy of racial equality of opportunity. 

Volume One of the report on the survey was published by HM Stationery 
Office at the end of November 1982. This set out the background to the 
survey and described in detail how it was carried out. An analysis of the 
results of the part of the survey relating to staff in post was also provided 
together with a discussion of the methodology. 

Volume Two sets out the results of the job applicant part of the survey 
with an analysis of the results and a discussion of methodology. 

The report has been produced by the Joint Working Party composed of 
Civil Service management and trade unions. They would like to thank the 
staff in Leeds who assisted with the survey of job applicants and, equally, 
the many applicants who completed the survey’s questionnaire. 
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INTRODUCTION 



1. The results of the survey of applicants for Civil Service jobs in the 
Leeds area were not available in their entirety when analysis of the 
results of the survey of staff in post was completed. It was therefore 
decided to cover this part of the survey in a second volume. 

SCOPE OF SURVEY AND NATURE OF RECRUITMENT SCHEMES 
COVERED 

2. The survey covered all applicants for posts in the Leeds area in 
grades represented by the Civil and Public Services Association (CPSA), 
the Inland Revenue Staff Federation (IRSF) and the Civil Service Union 
(CSU) for which recruitment schemes were advertised during the period 
1 May to 30 September 1982. As the survey was only concerned with 
recruitment schemes which were advertised and run locally in Leeds, the 
middle management grades covered in the survey of staff in post were 
not included (recruitment to such grades is conducted nationally by the 
Civil Service Commission). The job applicant survey was conducted 
throughout the summer period so that the bulk of school leaver recruit- 
ment could be covered. 

3. The General Regulations made under the Civil Service Order in 
Council lay down that all recruitment to the Civil Service shall be made 
solely on merit on the basis of fair and open competition. Guidance on 
the conduct of local recruitment is issued to departments by the Civil 
Service Commission. During the survey period departments in Leeds 
held recruitment schemes for the following grades: Clerical Officer (CO), 
Clerical Assistant (CA), Typist, Security Officer, Messenger, Telephonist 
and Court Usher. Recruitment to the CO and CA grades for all depart- 
ments in Leeds is co-ordinated by the largest Civil Service employer in 
the area — the Department of Health and Social Security (DHSS). Each 
scheme recruits to fill a block of vacancies which have been notified by 
departments; candidates are assigned to individual departments after 
being declared successful. Recruitment to the other grades listed above 
is conducted on an ad hoc basis by the particular department with the 
vacancy. All the vacancies were notified to the local job Centre and, in 
addition, the CO and CA vacancies were advertised in the local press and 
notified to the Careers Service. The first stage of selection was short- 
listing on the basis of information provided by the candidates (and 
references in the case of CO and CA applicants). The second stage was an 
Interview of shortlisted candidates (the usual ratio being three applicants 
to each vacancy), job offers were made to those candidates whom the 
selection boards recommended as most suitable (on an alphabetical 
marking scale ranging from A— F, E and F being unsuccessful). It should 
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be noted that where the number of successful candidates exceeds the 
number of vacancies, offers are made to those candidates deemed to be 
the most suitable ie in this case the As first, then Bs, then Cs and then 
the most suitable of the Ds until all vacancies are filled. 

4. The ethnic survey of job applicants was organised within this 
recruitment framework. All applicants when given the job application 
form also received a questionnaire and a confidential return envelope. 
The survey was voluntary, and the covering note to the questionnaire 
made clear that this survey would have no effect on the individual’s 
job application and that once the survey was complete all records of the 
individual’s answers would be destroyed (the questionnaire and covering 
note are reproduced at Appendix 1 ). The applicant was asked to seal the 
completed questionnaire in the return envelope which departments 
were instructed not to open. These envelopes together with a copy of the 
completed application form were returned to the Management and 
Personnel Office to enable more detailed analysis to be undertaken. The 
recruiting department maintained a detailed record of each Individual’s 
performance at each stage of the selection process on a monitoring form 
devised for that purpose (see Appendix 2). 

CLASSIFICATION INTO ETHNIC GROUPS 

5. As Volume One of the report on the survey acknowledged, various 
forms of ethnic classification are in current use but there is no agreed 
definitive classification. The main criteria for consideration were seen to 
be: 

a. the value of the information for monitoring purposes; 

b. the minimum degree of complexity consistent with meeting 
survey needs; 

c. what was likely to be acceptable to the participants; 

d. the reliability of data obtained; 

e. what would be broadly comparable with information avail- 
able on the ethnic composition of the population In the Leeds 
area. 

6. It was partly because different questions might be needed to sati- 
sfy criteria a to c above when monitoring complex recruitment schemes 
that two ethnic questions were included in the job applicant question- 
naire. The first ethnic question (referred to in this volume as Question 
A) was that used in the survey of staff in post. This was based on a 
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classification recommended by the Commission for Racial Equality 
which was amended in the light both of the classifications used in the 
Department of the Environment National Dwelling and Housing Survey 
and of advice given by the Office of Population Censuses and Surveys 
and by the Leeds Council for Community Relations. 

7. The second ethnic question (referred to in this volume as Question 
B) used a classification which, along with others, had already been 
tested in research work with which the Civil Service Commission have 
co-operated. The Commission agreed to provide access for a research 
worker to the 1982 Executive Officer recruitment scheme to carry out 
research “to identify a satisfactory self-identification mechanism related 
primarily to applicants for the Civil Service and suited to UK conditions”. 
Several pilot exercises were carried out by the researcher in the Birming- 
ham area resulting in two classifications being chosen to test on Execu- 
tive Officer applicants. At this point, the Steering Group overseeing the 
conduct of the ethnic survey in Leeds had to make a decision on the 
format of the job applicant questionnaire. Consequently the classifi- 
cation which at that point in the research appeared to be the more 
favoured of the two was chosen to be included in the job applicant 
questionnaire. A discussion of the relative merits of the two ethnic 
questions used in the job applicant questionnaire is provided later in 
this volume. 

8. In the body of the report that follows the following conventions 
will be used: 

WHITE refers to those who classified themselves as white in 
Question A. 

EWSI refers to those who classified themselves as English, Welsh, 
Scottish, Irish in Question B. 

EM (A) refers to the remaining categories as identified in Question 
A, that is: 

West Indian 
African 
Black Other 
Indian 
Pakistani 
Bangladeshi 
East African 
Asian Other 
Other 
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EM(B) refers to the remaining categories as identified in Question B, 
that is: 

Italian 

Greek/Greek Cypriot 
Turkish/Turkish Cypriot 
Polish 

West Indian 

Rastafarian 

Nigerian 

Ghanaian 

Indian 

Pakistani 

Bangladeshi 

Iranian 

Chinese 

Other 
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9, During the period of the survey, a total of 1,420 application forms 
were received. The number of questionnaires returned that could be re- 
lated to application forms was 1,038. In estimating the response rate to 
the survey, however, one particular factor has to be taken into account. 
In one of the recruitment schemes it was possible for candidates to apply 
for a Clerical Officer and a Clerical Assistant vacancy at the same time. 
In such cases (termed “dual”) the Management and Personnel Office 
received two application forms but only one questionnaire. A total of 
155 application forms remained without a corresponding questionnaire. 
(Table 1 provides a summary of the response to the survey.) 

TABLE 1: RESPONSE TO THE SURVEY 
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10. On this basis the response rate was 89.1%, which is very similar to 
that for the in-service part of the survey (90,6%). It is likely, however, 
that some error remains in the estimated response rate. Some people 
(other than the dual applicants described in paragraph 9) in applying 
for several different recruitment schemes during the period of the survey 
completed several application forms but responded to only one question- 
naire. If one were to define the response rate as the percentage of indi- 
viduals making applications who returned the questionnaire, it would be 
somewhat greater than the estimate of 89.1% but it is not possible to be 
more accurate on the information available. 

11. On ten of the questionnaires received, only one of the questions 
(A) had been answered. The applicants concerned have nevertheless 
been counted as respondents. In the analyses that follow, except where 
the purpose is to compare the two questions, only replies to Question A 
have been included. This enables direct comparison to be made with the 
results of the in-service survey and avoids confusion arising from the 
different definition of ethnic minorities in the two questions. 

12. Table 2 below sets out the numbers of respondents in the various 
recruitment schemes covered by the survey. The Clerical Officer and 
Clerical Assistant schemes attracted 93% of the applicant sample, 5.2% 
of whom classified themselves on question A as being from ethnic 
minorities. The non-clerical recruitment schemes accounted for the 
remaining 7% of applicants (71), of whom 7% (5) were applicants from 
an ethnic minority. 



TABLE 2: ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF RESPONDENTS IN THE 
RECRUITMENT SCHEMES (QUESTION A) 



Scheme 


Number of Applicants 


White 


EM(A) 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


Clerical Officers 


458 (94.8) 


25 ( 5.2) 


483 (100) 


Clerical Assistants 


459 (94.8) 


25 ( 5.2) 


484 (100) 


Typing Grades 


20 (83.3) 


4 (16.7) 


24 (100) 


Messengers 


14 (100) 


— “ 


14 (100) 


Security Officers 


1 (100) 


— — 


1 (100) 


Telephonists 


14 (93.3) 


1 ( 6.7) 


15 (100) 


Court Ushers 


17 (100) 


— — 


17 (100) 




983 


55 


1038 
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13. One means of estimating the ethnic origins of non-respondents is 
to adopt a method of classifying them on the basis of their place of birth, 
nationality at birth and their present nationality. From this information 
alone it is not possible to say with certainty how individuals would have 
classified themselves. From Table 3, however, it is possible to say that 
4.5% of non-respondents might have classified themselves in an ethnic 
minority group, if this were so, the proportion of all applicants who are 
from ethnic minorities would not be significantly different from the pro- 
portion of the respondents alone. 



TABLE 3: BACKGROUND INFORMATION ON NON-RESPONDENTS^ 



Country of birth 


Number of Non-respondents 


UK 


148 


Jamaica 


1 


Kenya 


2 


Eire 


1 


Singapore 


1 


Pakistan 


1 


Holiand 


1 


Nationaiity at birth 




UK 


149 


Jamaica 


1 


Kenya 


2 


Eire 


1 


Pakistan 


1 


Holiand 


1 


Present nationaiity 




UK 


152 


Eire 


1 


Singapore 


1 


Holland 


1 1 



^ Classifications as recorded by applicants on their application forms. 
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14. As with the in-service survey, a sample of respondents’ applica- 
tion forms was also analysed in this way. Table 4 shows that there is a 
high degree of consistency between the information on application forms 
and the replies to Question A. In this respect the conclusion that can be 
drawn about the likely accuracy of self-classification is similar to that of 
the in-service survey. 



TABLE 4: CONSISTENCY OF RESPONSE TO QUESTION A 
- A 20% SAMPLE 1 



Information 
drawn from 
application form 


Question A 


White 


EM(A) 


Country of birth 






UK 


157 


4 


India 




2 


Kenya 


1 


2 


Eire^ 


2 




Australia 


1 




Italy 


1 




Singapore^ 




1 


Nationality at birth 




UK 


163 


5 


India 


2 


2 


Eire^ 


1 




Italy 


1 




Singapore^ 




1 


Present nationality 




UK 

\ 


163 


7 


India 




1 


Eire^ 


2 




Singapore^ 




1 



^ Certain pieces of information were not available for some respondents. 

^ Classifications as recorded by the respondents on their appiication forms. 
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15. Tables 5, 6 and 7 which follow give details of the sex, age and level 
of education of respondents to Question A. It should be noted that not 
all biographical details are available for some respondents and that all 
inferences about ethnic minority respondents must be set In the context 
of the very small numbers involved. 

16. Table 5 below gives the ethnic composition by sex of respondents. 
This shows that a smaller proportion of the women than of the men are 
from ethnic minorities. In comparing the results with those of the in- 
service survey (Volume One, Table 4) it will be seen that the proportion 
of male applicants from ethnic minorities (7%) is almost three times as 
high as that of male staff in post (2.6%). 



TABLE 5: ETHNIC COMPOSITION BY SEX (QUESTION A) 



Sex 


Ethnic origin 


White 


EM(A) 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


Men 


341 (93) 


25 (7) 


366 (100) 


Women 


611 (96) 


28 (4) 


639 (100) 


TOTAL 


952 (95) 


53(5) 


1005 (100) 



17. Table 6 illustrates the ethnic composition of respondents by age. 
Three age bands have been selected in order to permit direct comparison 
with the information available on the total population in Leeds (Volume 
One, Appendix 9) and the findings on age distribution in the in-service 
survey (Volume One, Table 5). Proportions of white applicants falling 
within each age band are quite similar to those of ethnic minority appli- 
cants, though the latter as a whole tend to be younger. Not surprisingly, 
the job applicant sample consists largely of the younger age group. Of 
these, a total of 456 applicants fall into the school-leaver age band of 
16-19 year olds, of whom 434 (95%) identified themselves as white and 
22 (5%) as being from ethnic minorities. 
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table 6: ETHNIC COMPOSITION BY AGE (QUESTION A) 



Age 


Ethnic origin 


White 


EM(A) 


Total 




% 


% 


% 


16-29 


790 (94) 


47 (6) 


837 (100) 


30-44 


92 (94) 


6(6) 


98 (100) 


45- 


67 (99) 


1 (1) 


68 (100) 


TOTAL 


949 (95) 


54 (5) 


1003 (100) 



18. The educational qualifications of applicants are taken into consi- 
deration in many recruitment schemes, and Table 7 shows the ethnic 
composition of respondents in terms of their educational achievement. 
The highest level of educational qualification achieved by applicants was 
used to create the seven categories in the table. For most of the seven 
categories, the relative proportions within the white respondent group 
and the EM (A) respondent group are roughly equivalent. The exception 
is that a somewhat higher proportion of the EM (A) applicants achieved 
degree level qualifications. 



TABLE 7: ETHNIC COMPOSITION BY EDUCATIONAL 
ACHIEVEMENT (QUESTION A) 



Educational level 


Ethnic origin 


White 


EM(A) 




% 


% 


No qualifications 


90 (99) 


1 ( 1) 


School Certificate 


8 (89) 


1 (11) 


CSE^ 


73 (90) 


8 (10) 


0 Level ^ 


151 (96) 


7 ( 4) 


A LeveF 


440 (95) 


21 ( 5) 


HNC^ 


141 (95) 


7 ( 5) 


Degree^ 


80 (89) 


10 (11) 



^ or equivalent qualification. 

^ includes three non-U K degrees — all EM(A) respondents. 
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19. Having described the characteristics of the respondents, we now go 
on to compare the responses to Questions A and B both of which all 
applicants were asked to complete (see paragraphs 6 and 7 above). 
Tables 8 and 9 show the ethnic composition of those respondents who 
answered both Questions A and B and the extent of concordance be- 
tween the two questions. One point of interest is that the proportion of 
ethnic minority applicants in any one category is extremely small. 
Question A lacked any respondents who classified their ethnic origin by 
using the Bangladeshi category, while Question B lacked any who classi- 
fied their ethnic origin by using the Greek, Turkish, Nigerian, Ghanaian, 
Bangladeshi or Iranian categories. 

20. The empty categories serve to illustrate what may happen when a 
question designed on the basis of research in one conurbation is used in 
another locality. Categories which were found to be necessary during 
the development of Question B have not been found necessary in this 
survey. The comparative merits of the two questions may also be illus- 
trated not only by the proportions of those making use of the “Other” 
categories (0.4% on Question A, 1.8% on Question B) but also by those 
who classified themselves under different categories on the two questions. 
It should be noted however that Question B instructed respondents of 
mixed descent to classify themselves in the "Other” category, whereas 
Question A did not. 



TABLE 8: ETHNIC COMPOSITION OF SURVEY RESPONDENTS 





Question A 




Question B 


Ethnic 

category 


Number 


% 


Ethnic 

category 


Number 


% 


White 


975 


(94.8) 


English, Welsh, 
Scottish, Irish 


953 


(92.7) 








Italian 


1 


{ 0.1) 








Polish 


9 


( 0.9) 


West Indian 


16 


( 1.6) 


West Indian 


16 


( 1.6) 


African 


3 


( 0.3) 


Rastafarian 


1 


( 0.1) 


Black Other 


2 


( 0.2) 








Indian 


17 


( 1.7) 


Indian 


23 


( 2.2) 


East African 


7 


( 0.7) 








Pakistani 


3 


( 0.3) 


Pakistani 


5 


( 0.5) 


Asian Other 


1 


( 0.1) 


Chinese 


1 


( 0.1) 


Other 


4 


( 0.4) 


Other 


19 


( 0.8) 


TOTAL 


1028 






1028 
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TABLE 9: CONCORDANCE OF RESPONSE ON QUESTIONS A AND B 



CO 

c 

o 

4-» 

tA 

V 

3 

<y 

Question A 


English Welsh 
Scottish Irish 


Italian 


Greek 


Turkish 


Polish 


West Indian 


Rastafarian 


Nigerian 


Ghanaian 


Indian 


Pakistani 


Bangladeshi 


Iranian 


Chinese 


Other 


White 


952 

(92.6) 


1 

(0.1) 






8 

(0.8) 




















14 

(1.4) 


West Indian 










1 

(0.1) 


14 

(1.4) 


1 

(0.1) 


















African 






























3 

(0.3) 


Black Other 












2 

(0.2) 




















Indian 




















17 

(1.7) 












Pakistani 






















3 

(0.3) 










Bangladeshi 
































East African 




















6 

(0.6) 


1 

(0.1) 










Asian Other 




























1 

(0.1) 




Other 


1 

(0.1) 




















1 

(0.1) 








2 

(0.2) 
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21 . It appears from Table 9 that the East African category of Question 
A allows some differentiation which is not met by Question B. Con- 
versely the West Indian and Rastafarian categories of Question B differ- 
entiate more successfully than Question A where two respondents 
classify themselves as Black Other. Fourteen respondents classifying 
themselves as White on Question A used the Other category on Question 
B. This may reflect the omission in Question A of most of the European 
groups, and the inclusion of ‘Mixed Descent’ in the Other category in 
Question B. 

22. One of the criteria employed when deciding on the questions to 
be asked in the survey was “what was likely to be acceptable to the 
participants” (paragraph 5 above). As a means of testing this, respon- 
dents were asked, after both Question A and Question B, whether they 
would approve or object “if this question had been included on your 
application form”. A five-point scale with a neutral mid-point was used. 
Table 10 shows the responses made in respect of both questions. 



TABLE 10: ACCEPTABILITY RATINGS FOR QUESTIONS A AND B 



Rating 


Question A 


Question B 


White 


EM(A) 


EWSI 


EM(B) 


(1) Strongly approve 


17 


3 


18 


3 


(2) Approve 


113 


9 


135 


12 


(3) Feel neutral 


530 


25 


545 


38 


(4) Object 


193 


8 


149 


12 


(5) Strongly object 


101 


10 


73 


9 


(6) No response 


29 




33 


1 


TOTAL 


983 


55 


953 


75 


Average rating** 


3.3 


3.2 


3.1 


3.2 


for total sample 


3.3 


3.1 



* The reader is reminded that the definition of ethnic minorities is different for 
each question. For this reason the total of EM(B) exceeds the total of EM(A). 



** Based on the values shown in brackets in the Rating column. 

23. An encouraging aspect of these findings is that less than a third of 
those commenting said they would object to such a question being 
included in an application form. Overall, there is only a very slight 
difference in respondents’ attitudes to the two questions, with fewer 
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objecting to Question B than to Question A. With both questions respon- 
dents from the ethnic minorities were less likely than the White or EWSI 
groups to feel neutral. 

24. Further evidence of the acceptability of the questions can be 
drawn from the replies to the invitation to respondents to comment on 
each of them. A total of 478 out of 1038 respondents commented on 
Question A and 427 out of 1028 on Question B. In order to evaluate the 
comments, each was placed in one of 19 categories which were them- 
selves grouped under four headings: Favourable, Neutral, Unfavourable 
and Miscellaneous (see Appendix 3 for details of the analysis). Inter- 
preting the replies to openended questions can be a somewhat unreliable 
method of analysis, but in the present survey independent coders were 
agreed on the category of respondents’ comments 80% of the time. 

25. Table 11 shows the distribution of comments on both questions. 
If one excludes the comments categorised as miscellaneous, a similar 
pattern ernerges for both questions- White and EWSI respondents made 
more favourable comments than did those from ethnic minority groups 
(White 15%, EWSI 22% and EM(A) 8%, EM(B) 9%) and fewer unfav- 
ourable ones (White 42%, EWSI 36% and EM (A) 68%, EM(B) 54%). 
In comparing the two questions, the same picture emerges as from the 
ratings in Table 10, with more unfavourable comments on Question A 
than Question B. 



TABLE 11: COMMENTS ON QUESTIONS A AND 



Comment category 


Question A 


Question B 


White 


EM (A) 


EWSI 


EM(B) 


Favourable 


60 


2 


83 


3 


Neutral 


180 


6 


157 


13 


Unfavourable 


175 


17 


134 


19 


Miscellaneous 


125 


8 


87 


13 


TOTAL NUMBER 
OF COMMENTS 


540 


33 


461 


48 



^Some people made more than one comment. 



26. Respondents were also invited to make any comments they wished 
about the survey as a whole and 395 did so. Table 12 shows the distri- 
bution of these comments (using the ethnic classification of Question A). 
Again excluding the Miscellaneous category, the pattern is the same for 
both White and EM (A) respondents with 50% of the comments being 
favourable and 21% unfavourable. 
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TABLE 12: COMMENTS ON THE SURVEY AS A WHOLE^ 



Comment category 


White 


EM(A) 


Favourable 


156 


12 


Neutral 


89 


6 


Unfavourable 


67 


5 


Miscellaneous 


117 


12 


TOTAL NUMBER OF 
COMMENTS 


429 


35 



^Sortie people made more than one comment. 



27. Summarising the evidence obtained about the acceptability of self- 
classification to applicants, it would seem that respondents supported the 
survey in general while voicing some disapproval of the specific questions 
used. It may be inferred that more than two-thirds of respondents would 
not object to such a question being on an application form. 

28. While the degree of acceptability of a self-classification question is 
one very important criterion, another is the value of the responses for 
monitoring purposes and, in particular, the minimum degree of com- 
plexity (of categories) consistent with meeting the monitoring objectives 
(see paragraph 5 above). With the information on the different stages of 
the recruitment process, it is feasible to assess the utility of the two 
questions for monitoring the ethnic composition of job applicants. 
Tables 13, 14 and 15 show the proportions of ethnic minorities at each 
of the three main stages in this type of recruitment. 

29. Table 13 shows how the applicants fared at the shortlisting (that 
is, sift) stage of recruitment. Because of the different definition of what 
constitutes an ethnic minority in each question a different picture 
emerges of relative progress of the different groups. For instance, the 
proportions of ethnic minority applicants who were deemed ineligible, 
that is not meeting the educational or other requirements for entry to 
the recruitment schemes, were 23% using Question A and 19% using 
Question B. The proportion for both White and EWSI is 12%. Exclud- 
ing these ineligible applicants, the proportions of whites and people 
from the ethnic minorities successful at the sift stage were 23% and 
30% respectively using Question A, and 24% and 20% using Question B. 
In other words, the choice of a particular question for a monitoring 
exercise may itself distort the inferences that might be drawn. In this 
case the use of Question A alone would have made it appear that the 
proportion of ethnic minorities successful at the sift stage was 10% 
higher than it would have apparently been if Question B alone had been 
chosen. 
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TABLE 13: ETHNIC COMPOSITION AT THE SIFT STAGE ^ 



How fared 


Question A 


Question B 


White 


EM(A) 


EWSI 


EM(B) 




% 


% 


% 


% 


Selected 


185 (94) 


11 (6) 


183 (94) 


11 ( 6) 


Rejected 


622 (96) 


26 (4) 


595 (93) 


45 ( 7) 


Ineligible 


no (91) 


11 (9) 


104 (89) 


13 (11) 


Total processed 


917 (95) 


48 (5) 


882 (93) 


69 ( 7) 


Applicants withdrawing 










from scheme 


7 


— 


6 


— 



^Certain pieces of information were not available for some respondents. 



30. Tables 14 and 15 show the progress of applicants at the later 
stages of the recruitment scheme. In these tables the results of Questions 
A and B are combined, since the figures under each are identical. Note 
that between success at the sift stage (Table 13) and the date of the 
Selection Board (Table 14), several more applicants withdrew from the 
scheme: 22 White or EWSI and 1 EM(A) or EIVl(B). 



TABLE 14: ETHNIC COMPOSITION AT THE BOARD STAGE 



Board mark 


Questions A and B combined 


White/EWSI 


EM(A)/EM(B) 


A 


1 




B 


8 


2 


C 


42 




D 


48 


1 


Unclassified successful^ 


3 




TOTAL SUCCESSFUL 


102 


3 


E 


2 


7 


F 


55 




Unclassified unsuccessful^ 


4 




TOTAL UNSUCCESSFUL 


61 


7 



^ In some schemes candidates were not awarded Board marks but merely 
declared successful or unsuccessful. 
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TABLE 15: ETHNIC COMPOSITION AT THE APPOINTMENT 
RECOMMENDATION AND THE TAKING UP 
APPOINTMENT STAGES^ 



Appointment 


Questions A and B combined 


White/ESWI 


EM{A)/EM(B) 


Offered 


78 


2 


Not offered 


21 


1 


Taken up 


75 


2 


Not taken up 


2 


— 



^ Certain pieces of information were not availabie for some respondents. 



31. From Table 14 it can be seen that the proportion of White or EWSI 
groups declared successful is 63% and that of the ethnic minorities is 
30%. At the time of writing, information about the further progress of 
three candidates was still not available. Table 15 shows that of those on 
whom information is available, 79% of the successful White or EWSI 
groups had been offered appointment compared with 66% of the ethnic 
minorities (based on three applicants only). 

32. To summarise, Tables 13 to 15 inclusive show that the progress 
through the recruitment schemes of ethnic minority applicants (as de- 
fined by Question A) was as follows. There were 48 such applicants, who 
accounted for 5% of the total. Of these, 11 (23%) were deemed ineli- 
gible, accounting for 9% of all ineligible applicants. Of the remaining 
37 applicants, 26 (70%) were rejected, accounting for 4% of all rejections; 
of the ten seen at interview, three (30%) were declared successful, 
accounting for 3% of all successes. Two of these were offered appoint- 
ments, accounting for 2.5% of all offers. Of the 37 eligible applicants 
from ethnic minorities, three (8.1%) were successful at interview and two 
(5.4%) were offered and have taken up duty. 

DISCUSSION 

33. To sum up the performance of the two questions in recruitment 
schemes, it is clear that the choice of the self-classification question 
cannot be separated from the uses to which it is to be put. If, for in- 
stance, the intention is to monitor the progress of various groups of 
applicants through a stage of recruitment that includes a written test, it 
is likely that more information about applicants’ ethnic background will 
be needed — for example their place of birth or the length of time spent 
in the UK. It is therefore not possible to give a definitive evaluation of 
either Question A or Question B for the monitoring of the full range of 
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Civil Service recruitment. However the analyses have illustrated the 
methodological issues to be tackled in any further development of ethnic 
monitoring systems. 

34. With due regard to the quality of the data, the analysis of the job 
applicant survey met its objectives in demonstrating the essential feasibility 
of self-classification of ethnic origin whilst illustrating some of the pitfalls 
which may occur. The findings must of course be viewed in the context of 
the experimental design. The sample of job applicants was drawn from a 
limited range of recruitment schemes for non-mobile grades, and the vast 
majority of applications were within the Clerical Officer and Clerical Assis- 
tabt schemes run by the largest Civil Service employer in the Leeds area, 
the Department of Health and Social Security. The selection process for 
the recruitment schemes under consideration was a simple two-stage pro- 
cedure consisting of a shortlisting of the application forms followed by an 
interview. 

35. In contrast, the bulk of recruitment to the mobile grades of the Civil 
Service is organised on a national basis, often with more eligibility criteria 
and making use of shortlisting procedures such as written tests (which may 
also be used in some non-mobile recruitment at the discretion of the employ- 
ing department). The degree of success of this survey may not therefore be 
repeated in other recruitment schemes in other areas, where conditions may 
be different. 

36. In many respects the survey differed from the conditions under which 
routine self-classification of applicants might be expected to operate. In 
particular it must be borne in mind that the respondents were commenting 
on a self-classification survey which had been accompanied by considerable 
publicity and reassurances as to the confidentiality of responses. It goes 
without saying that the use of any self-classification question as a routine 
part of the recruitment process would demand careful presentation, but in 
considering the high response rate of the present survey, allowance must be 
made for these factors. 

37. There are of course several types of recruitment monitoring systems 
which can be envisaged, with the question put on the application form being 
the most simple, it is also possible to offer assurances of confidentiality by 
arranging for the self-classification question to be returned to the recruit- 
ing organisation under separate cover rather than remaining attached to the 
application form. Questions of the subsequent collation and analysis of the 
data also arise, as it may not be feasible for the recruiting organisation to 
be responsible for the ethnic monitoring of its own recruitment schemes. 
In the case of the Leeds survey, the guarantees of confidentiality were put 
into operation by dividing the various operations between the local recruit- 
ing department and the Management and Personnel Office. 
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38. One important finding of the job applicant survey which tends to 
confirm that of the in-service survey is the very small proportion of 
ethnic minority respondents. Furthermore, the distribution of the 
ethnic minority respondents, whichever self-classification question is 
employed, must prompt concern about the accuracy of assessing how 
any specified group fared whose numbers are so small. 
Problems of this sort need to be anticipated when considering future 
self-classification surveys. 

39. The job applicant survey built on the in-service one by using a 
second self-classification question and including measures of approval of 
the survey. By these additions, it was hoped to explore in more detail the 
attitudes of respondents towards ethnic self-classification and begin to 
evaluate the utility of the two questions in the context of recruitment 
schemes. This was because it was recognised that the acceptibility of 
ethnic self-classification schemes must be judged by more than the 
overall response rate of the sample. Given a distribution that is heavily 
skewed in favour of the majority group and the relative crudity of 
measures used, it is difficult to place too much reliance on the results of 
this survey. Nevertheless, Question B appears to be marginally more 
acceptable than Question A and the overall indications are encouraging 
for the future. It remains to be seen, however, whether applicants will 
respond more or less readily when asked to classify their ethnic origins 
under live conditions rather than to help in an experimental survey and if 
the question asked were located on, for instance, a tear-off slip attached 
to the application form. 

40. The present survey has confirmed the importance of establishing 
the objectives of any monitoring exercise before the choice of question 
is made and the method determined. That Questions A and B, similar in 
some respects but using different definitions of ethnic minorities, pro- 
duced differing results at the sift and interview stages, shows that the 
choice of question can determine the inferences that can be drawn. There 
is also a need to sample widely in order to obtain accurate estimates of 
the ethnic composition of applicant fields, since the distributions found 
in the Leeds sample show that the absolute numbers from Individual 
minority groups are likely to be small. 

CONCLUSION 

41. The job applicant survey has confirmed the conclusions of the in- 
service survey in two respects. It has demonstrated that a high response 
rate can be obtained as well as confirming that some revisions would 
need to be made to the wording of the ethnic questions if they are to be 
used in any future survey. The difficulties that some respondents found 
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in classifying themselves on the basis of the two questions asked in the 
Leeds survey, and the consequential effect on the apparent ethnic com- 
position at different stages of recruitment, have also confirmed the need 
to determine the objectives and content of any programme of ethnic 
monitoring before deciding upon the most appropriate form of ethnic 
self-classification. 
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APPENDIX 1 



We need your help 

• We are carrying out a pilot survey in the Leeds area which asijs 
people to say what their ethnic origins are. 

Why? 

• The Civil Service has a policy of Equal Opportunity. This says that 
all eligible people, no matter what their sex or marital status, race, 
colour, nationality or ethnic or national origins, will receive the same 
treatment when applying for jobs in the Civil Service. 

• The Government wants to check whether this policy is working 
correctly. To do this we need to know about the ethnic origins 
of people who apply to join the Civil Service. 

• The purpose of this survey is to find the best way of getting 
these details. 

The Leeds area has been chosen for this pilot survey because 
its population has a broad mixture of ethnic origins. 

How? 

• To find out how to get this information we have made up a 
questionnaire. This includes two types of questions on ethnic 
origin. 

• Please make sure that you answer both of these questions 



What happens to the 
questionnaire and answers? 



• The answers you give to this questionnaire will be treated 
confidentially and will not be seen by those carrying out 
the recruitment. 

It will not affect your job application. 



• Your answers will be used for the purposes of the pilot survey 
only and will be destroyed once the survey has finished. 



• No other record of your answers will be kept. 



• The survey has the support of the Leeds Community Relations 
Council, and the Council of Civil Service Unions are fully 
cooperating with the survey. 



• When you have filled in the attached questionnaire please put it 
in the envelope provided and return it with your application form. 

Thank you for your help 
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Management and Personnel Office 

LEEDS SURVEY QUESTIONNAIRE 

Please complete this questionnaire in 
BLOCK CAPITALS 



1 2 




4 


5 


6 


7 












L_ 





Official use only 



1. Surname: 



Initials . 



2. Post applied for: 



3. Please show your race or ethnic origin by ticking (j/ ).one of the boxes below. Please 
make sure that you read all the categories before you tick the box that applies to you, 



WHITE- 



8/9 



Please note: Even if you do not 
like this question or find it difficult 
to answer in your case, it is very 
important for the survey that you 
still tick the box which you feel is 
most appropriate. You may 
comment on this question at 
question 5 over the page if you wish. 



BLACK- 



ASIAN- 



02 n West Indian 

03 Q African 

04 1 I Other (please specify below) 

L " - — 

05 Q Indian 

06 1 I Pakistani 

07 1 I Bangladeshi 

08 Q] East African 

oa []] Other (please specify below) 



OTHER- 



10 r] (please specify below) 



4. If this question had been included on your application form, would you: 
(please tick (»/) the box which applies) 



□ 

Strongly 

approve 



□ 

Approve 



3 

□ 

Feel 

neutral 



4 

□ 

Object 



□ '' 

Strongly 

object 



please turn over [}{]> 
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11 


12 


13 


14 


16 


'l6 


17 


18 


1 




L 




1 




r 




Official Ufa only 



Please use the space below to comment on question 3. (Please continue on a separate sheet 
of paper if you need to; if you do this, please show on the sheet that what you write is about 
question 3.) 



6 . 



Please tick ( y' ) one box only below to show which of the groups you belong to. 

Please make sure that you read all of the categories before you tick the box that applies to you. 
Even if you do not like this question or find it difficult to answer in your case, it is very important 
for the survey that you still tick the box which you feel is most appropriate. 



English, Welsh, Scottish, Irish 



lfl/20 
01 □ 



Please note: You may 
comment on this question 
at question 8 overleaf if 
you wish. 



Italian 




Greek/Greek Cypriot 




Turkish/Turkish Cypriot 


04 □ 


Polish 


06 □ 


West Indian 


06 □ 


Rastafarian 


07 □ 


Nigerian 




Ghanaian 




Indian 




Pakistani 




Bangladeshi 




Iranian 


13 □ 


Chinese 


14 □ 


Other (including mixed descent) 



This category is intended only 
for persons who are descended 
from people who originally 
came from these countries. If 
you are descended from people 
whose origins are other than 
these please tick the appropriate 
box below. 



Please state:. 



7. 



If this question had been included on your application form, would you: 
(please tick ( ) the box which applies) 



□ 

Strongly 

approve 



2 

□ 

Approve 



3 

□ 

Feel 

neutral 



□ 

Object 



□ 

Strongly 

object 



please continue 
on next page 



cx> 
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22 23 


24 25 26 




28 


29 


IN M r 




1 




Official ut« only 



8 . 



Please use the space below to comment on question 6. (Please continue on a separate sheet 
of paper if you need to; if you do this, please show on the sheet that what you write is about 
question 6.) 



9 . 



Please use the space below to give any comments you may wish to make about the survey as a whole, 
(please continue on the back of this form if you need to) 



THANK YOU 
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APPENDIX 2 



LEEDS ETHNIC ORIGINS QUESTIONNAIRE - MONITORING OF JOB APPLICATIONS 
Please complete this form for each applicant to the competition 



1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


g 


Index No — 
enter here the 
questionnaire 
number at the 
top right hand 
comer of the 
application 

form 

(1-4) 


Applicant's 
name and initials 


Date applica- 
tion form 
returned by 
applicant 

(5-10) 


Sift Decision; 
if passed 
write 'P'; if 
not write 'N' 

(11) 


Invited to 
interview 
(please say 
Yes or No: 
if Yes please 
also give date) 

(12-17) 


Attended 
interview 
(please say 
Yes or No; 
if Yes please 
also give date) 

(18-23) 


Reached 
required 
standard 
(give board 
or other 
mark awarded) 

(24) 


Recommended 

for 

Appointment 
ie offered job 
(please say 
Yes or No: 
if Yes please 
also give date) 

(25-30) 


Appointment 
taken up 
ie joined 
Civil Service 
(please say 
Yes or No; 
if Yes please 
also give date) 

(31-36) 
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APPENDIX 3 



QUESTIONNAIRE COMMENTS ANALYSIS 



Group 



Category 



I 



Favourable 


1. 


Statement of general approval 




2. 


Approval of positive discrimination 




3. 


Approval of monitoring by colour 




4. 


Approval of monitoring by race or ethnic 
origin 



1 1 Neutral 



1. Monitoring is unnecessary 

2. Monitoring is unnecessary in this case as 
there is an Equal Opportunity policy in the 
Civil Service 

3. I am neutral or I have no objection to 
monitoring 

4. I don’t object to monitoring but other 
people might 



III Unfavourable 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 



Statement of general disapproval 

Disapproval of the specific question 

Disapproval of monitoring by colour 

Disapproval of monitoring by race or 
ethnic origin 

Disapproval of positive discrimination 



IV Miscellaneous 1. 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6 . 



Lack of comprehension about the survey, 
for example asks why the survey is being 
held 

Statement of Equal Opportunity policy 
unrelated to the survey itself 

Monitoring is an invasion of privacy by 
Government 

General abusive statement 
Incomprehensible statement (to the coder) 
Miscellaneous category 
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